BREAD AND INDIGESTION

covered it again, and so with the rest of the batch. After a
term of burial deemed meet, the loaves were one by one
disinterred, and the caked sand partly brushed off by hand,
partly blown away with a deep breath, but most of it left
on to give the customary flavour. My companions favoured
this delicacy piping hot; a little sufficed me-it was very
heavy, perhaps two or three times the weight of English
bread, and though baked to a cinder on the outside was
doughy within. This may be one of its attractions, and yet
be the main source of the stomach trouble which they all
complained of. They were unused to solid food, so that
the rations I provided of dates every day and bread and
rice on alternate days were luxuries such as may have come
their way once a year, for the Feast of Ramadhan perhaps:
Ma'yuf, however, had a side-dish to-night: a hare pulled
out of its two-foot hole as we came along was simmering in
the pot. But the amateur cook of the sands is a stranger to
the use of butter, camel's milk being so poor in fat content
that it will make neither butter nor cheese (though the
hump of a young camel on the rare occasions of slaughter
affords excellent fat), so that I found hare boiled in
brackish water unattractive fare and, with little virtue, left
my share to my companions.

Did I prefer the flesh of the gazelle? The question
led on to the tale of the gazelle and the hare - one of those
animal stories, beloved of Badawin, which are indeed
attractive as told in the simple rhythm of their vigorous
dialect, for Badu narrative speech tends to fall into the
measure of blank verse.

A gazelle came grazing to a juicy tuft of thamama^ not
noticing that beneath it lay a hare asleep. The hare
startled, leapt up and fled, the gazelle jumping back at the